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memorials of children and females his success was 
pre-eminent, and when he told the spectator of the 
death of the head of a family by a wreath of lilies, 
in which the principal flower was broken from the 
circle, he did as much as any poetic metaphor has 
ever accomplished; the fading form of the flower to 
signify the consumptive, and the drooping for the 
sorrowful, were all touches of that deep, affectionate, 
and sympathizing spirit with which he was so sensibly 
imbued. * * He was always desirous to give 
expression to his busts, even beyond accuracyof 
feature ; and this feeling often induced him to invite 
his sitters to breakfast, that he might observe their 
habitual appearance. In many instances he changed 
an over-serious expression to one of cheerfulness, by 
observing his sitters when telling a story, or elated by 
conversation. Sir Robert Peel's portrait was one in 
which a great change was made, after the Right 
Honorable Baronet had told the sculptor an amusing 
anecdote. * * Chantrey cast aside every extrinsic 
recommendation, and depended entirely on form and 
effect. He took the greatest care that his shadows 
should tell boldly, and in masses. He was cautious 
in introducing them, and always reduced them as 
much as might be compatible with the complete de- 
velopment of the figure. He never introduced a fold 
that could be dispensed with, rarely deviated from 
long lines, and avoided abrupt foldings. His dislike 
to ornament in sculpture was extreme ; in marble he 
thought it intolerable, and reluctantly admitted it in 
bronze, for it was long before he could consent to 
decorate the royal robe of George the Fourth, on the 
bronze statue at Brighton, and he would not have 
done so, if he had not been assured of the good effect 
produced by ornament in the bronze figures at ln- 
spruck."— Ibid. 

" When George the Fourth was sitting to Chan- 
trey, he required the sculptor to give him the idea of 
an equestrian statue to commemorate him, which 
Chantrey accomplished at a succeeding interview by 
placing in the Sovereign's hand a number of small 
equestrian figures drawn carefully on thick paper, and 
resembling in number and material a pack of cards ; 
these sketches pleased the king very much, who 
turned them over and over, expressing his surprise 
that such a variety could bo produced ; and after a 
thousand fluctuations of opinion, sometimes for a 
prancing steed, sometimes for a trotter, then for a 
neighing or starting charger, his Majesty at length 
resolved on a horse standing still, as the most digni- 
fied for a king. Chantrey probably led to this, as he 
was decidedly in favor of the four legs being on the 
ground ; he had a quiet and reasonable manner of 
convincing personsof the propriety of that, which from 
reflection he judged to be preferable. * * When 
he had executed and erected the statue of George the 
Fourth, on the staircase at Windsor, the king good- 
naturedly patted the sculptor on the shoulder, and 
said, ' Chantrey, I have reason to be obliged to you, 
for you have immortalized me ;' and this was said 
with reason, for in defiance of all difficulties attendant 
on the representation of royal robes in sculpture, that 
statue devclopes an appearance dignified and grace- 
ful, without being incumbered by the decoration of 
royal habiliments." — Ibid. 



" Mr. Leslie relates the following anecdote : — 
'Chantrey told me, that on one of his visits to Ox- 
ford, Professor Buckland, now Dean of Westminster, 
said to him, 'If you will come to me, you shall hear 
yourself well abused.' He had borrowed a picture 
of Bishep Hebor from the Hall of New College, to 
make a statue from, and having kept it longer than 
he had promised, tho woman, who showed the Hall, 
was very bitter against him- 'There is no depen- 
dence,' she said, ' to be placed on that Chantrey. 
He is as bad as Sir Thomas Lawrence, who has served 
me just the same; there is not a pin tochoose between 
them.' She pointed to the empty frame, and said, 
' It is many a shilling out of my pocket the picture 
not being there; they make a great fuss about that 

statue ot (mentioning one by Chantrey that had 

lately been sent to one of the colleges ;) but we have 
one by Bacon, which, in my opinion, is twice as good. 
When Chantrey's statue came, I had ours washed. 
I used a dozen pails of water, and 1 am sure I made 
it look a great deal better than his.' He took out a 
five-shilling piece, and putting it into her hand, but 
without letting go, said, ' Look at me, and tell me 
whether 1 look like a very bad man.' — ' Lord, no sir.' 
— 'Well, then, I am that Chantrey you are so angry 
with.' She seemed somewhat disconcerted ; but 
quickly recovering herself, replied, ' And if you are, 
sir, I have said nothing but what is true,' and he re- 
signed the money into her hand." 

" On one occasion, at adinner party, he was placed 
nearly opposite his wife at table, at the time when 
very large and full sleeves were worn, of which Lady 
C. had a very fashionable complement, and the 



sculptor perceived that a gentleman sitting next to 
her was constrained to confine his arms, ana shrink 
into the smallest dimensions, lest he should derange 
the superfluous attire. Chantrey observing this, ad- 
dressed him'thus: ' Pray, sir, do not inconvenience 
yourself from the fear of spoiling those sleeves, for that 
lady is my wife ; those sleeves are mine, and as I have 
paid for them, you are at perfect liberty to risk any 
injury your personal comfort may cause to those pro- 
digies of fashion.' Also, noticing a lady with sleeves 
' curiously cut,' he affected to think the slashed ope- 
nings were from economical motives, and said, 
' What a pity the dressmaker should have spoiled your 
sleeves ! it was hardly worth while to save such a 
little bit of stuff.' 

" A lady, one of his guests at dinner, wore a cameo 
broach of the head of Michael Augelo ; he said to 
her, ' Always wear that broach at my house, for it 
prevents me from growing conceited ;' and he always 
had a flow of lively and good-natured trifles that 
made him agreeable to everybody." — Ibid. 



INMAN-S VISIT TO WORDSWORTH. 

We find the following in a late communication to 
the Literary World, from Professor Henry Reed, of 
Philadelphia: 

When Mr. Inman was in England, in 1844, he 
visited Rydal-Mount, for the purpose of painting a 
portrait of the Poet; and when, after his return to 
America, he described to me tho visit, the admiration 
and pleasure it had given him were finely expressed in 
the earnestness of his language. To those who re- 
member the high conversational powers of that ac- 
complished artist, I need hardly say that it would, 
doubtless, have been difficult for him, and certainly 
impossible for me, to put his spoken words into a 
written form. A request to Mr. Inman that he would 
address me a letter, to be preserved with his portrait 
of Wordsworth, produced the following communica- 
tion: 

13 Murray Street. New York, > 
June 23, 1845. 5 

My Dear Sir — I did not get your obliging letter of 
the 19th instant, until Saturday night, having been 
out of the city, or I should sooner have replied to it. 
I. think the picture of the Poet would now be much 
benefitted by being varnished. My friend Sully, or 
Mr. Lambdin, would either of them, I am sure, with 
pleasure do that office for the painting. 

Mr. Wordsworth's reception of me, and the brief 
professional and social intercourse I enjoyed with him 
and 'his excellent family, furnished me with none but 
the most pleasing recollections. He seemed to be 
much gratified with your request for his portrait ; and 
though his house teems with tokens of regard from his 
countrymen, he evidently had a peculiar value for this 
transatlantic compliment to his genius. On a fine 
morning ([ think it was the 20th of August, 1844,) I 
made my first visit to Rydal-Mount. I found the 
house of the Poet moct delightfully situated— a long, 
low cottage, almost buried among trees and clustering 
vines. It is built upon a small eminence, called Ry- 
dal-Mount, and behind the house the cliffs of Fairfield 
Fell rise in picturesque beauty ; and from its rocky 
ravine issues forth a pleasing waterfall or "Force," 
called Rydal Falls, whose waters precipitate them- 
selves in two sheets a few hundred yards from the 
house. 

Mr. Wordsworth received me with unaffected cour- 
tesy ; and my first close and technical observation of 
him did not fail to note the peculiarly genial smile, 
which lights up a face full of intelligence and good 
nature. 

I took sittings of him nearly every day, and in the 
presence of Mrs. Wordsworth and his daughter and a 
son, (a fine-looking young man, holding some govern- 
ment appointment, i believe, at Carlisle.) 

It was delightful to mark the close and kindly sym- 
pathy that seemed to bind the aged Poet and his wife 
together. They had known each other from the early 
period of infancy, having gone to the same school at 
three years of age. She sat close at his side, when 
the sittings were taken, and the good old man fre- 
quently in the course of a conversation mainly address- 
ed to myself, turned to her with an affectionate inr- 
quiry for her opinion respecting the sentiments he had 
just expressed, and listened with interest to her re- 
plies. I took breakfast with the family and tea like- 
wise : from every member of it my companion (Miss 
Inman,) and myself received every attention. Tho 
Poet accompanied me twice on my sketching excur- 
sions, and pointed out various points of view, which 
seemed favorable as subjects for tho pencil. In walk- 
in^ over his own grounds, he would pause occasionally 
to°invite my attention to some fine old tree, whose 
" verdurous torso" (that was his phrase,) chanced to 
strike his imagination as worthy of remark. He would 
point to its gnarled and tortuous trunk with the same 
gusto with which the statuary might scan a fragment 



from the chisel of Phidias. His gallery of gems were 
all from the hand of nature — the moss-covered rock, 
the shining cascade, the placid lake, or splintered 
mountain-pinnacle, seemed each to constitute for him 
a prideful possession — and well they might, for his 
footstep has, during a long life, pervaded every marked 
point of interest in that picturesque region. 

When the picture was finished, he said all that 
should satisfy my anxious desire for a successful ter- 
mination to my labors. His wife, son, and daughter, 
all declared their approval of my work. He told me 
he had sat twenty-seven times to various artists, and 
that my picture was the best likeness of them all. 

The death of my friend, Mr. Carey, is truly a severe 
blow to the cause of taste and goodness. None can 
more sincerely lament him than myself. Pray excuse 
this irregular and hasty scrawl, and believe me, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 

H. Inman. 

P. S. The Sonnet you quote is the one I heard as 
breathed from the lips of the venerable Poet, while the 
same quivering sunshine, that first inspired his muse 
with those fine reflections, played in restless lustre 
over his cheeks and temples. H. I. 

Professor Henry Reed, Philadelphia. 

The allusion in the postscript is to a little incident 
which Mr. Inman had mentioned to me in conversa- 
tion. During one of his days at Rydal-Mount, his 
eye (sensitive to delicately beautiful appearances of 
nature,) caught the fine effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by sunshine and the glancing shadows of leaves 
upon the lawn. He remarked it to Mr. Wordsworth, 
who repeated the lines he had composed on the same 
phenomenon. They are the Stanzas — 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive 

Widi shadows flung from leaves — to strive 

In dance, amid a press 
Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 
Of worldlings revelling in the fields 

Of strenuous idleness ; 

Less quick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 

Forbid a moment's rest ; 
The medley le*s when boreal Lights 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 

To feats of arms addrest! 

Yet spite of all this eager strife 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 

That serves the steadfast, hours. 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 

Of sweetly breathing flowers. 

Mr. Inman indicated the poem by his recollection of 
one phrase which appeared to have impressed itself, 
by its poetic beauty deeply on his fancy: — " A press 
of sunshine" was, he said, an expression which still 
clung to his memory. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be no more than 
due to the memory of the Artist, and certainly grati- 
fies one's esteem of American art, to add what may be 
regarded as the highest testimony of the excellence of 
his work. I am thus tempted to introduce Mrs. 
Wordsworth's opinion, expressed as follows : " I have 
no hesitation," she wrote, " in saying that, in my 
opinion, and. what is of more value, to my feelings, 
Mr. Inman's portrait of my husband is the best like- 
ness that has been taken of him ; * * * at the same 
time I must express the obligation I feel to the painter 
for having produced so faithful a record. To this tes- 
timony I may add that my daughter and her younger 
brother, her elder is abroad and has not seen it, are 
as much satisfied with the portrait of their father as I 
am." 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

To the Editor of the Art Union Bulhtin. 

London, Oct. 4, 1850. 
Sir, — The collection of paintings left to the 
State by the late Mr. Vernon, has at length met 
with a respectable temporary resting place in 
Marlborough House, and they were accompanied 
to this retreat by all the British pictures be- 
longing to the Nation. Their present abode is 
somewhat better than the prison in -which they 
have hitherto been confined, inasmuch as the 
rooms are of good proportion, and do not look 
as if they were ashamed to be seen; still, as 
they are all lighted from the sides, many of the 
pictures are hardly seen — and, owing to inju- 
dicious hanging, some of the best of them are in 
this predicament. I may instance Turner's 



